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II.— WORD-ACCENT IN EARLY LATIN VERSE. 
Second Paper. 

IV. 

There is one other syllable that needs to be especially men- 
tioned — the short penult after the accent. This syllable shows 
the same definiteness and accuracy in the use which is made of 
its quantity in the verse, as the accented syllable. Being short, 
it is, of course, when used singly, restricted to the theses, but 
from a comparison of these it appears very clearly that the 
quantity of this syllable must have been more definite in the 
writer's mind than that of other unaccented syllables of the word. 
For instance, we find these penults in the senarii of the Tri- 
nummus distributed among the theses as follows: 1 



II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


27 


6 


54 


1 


288 



A comparison of these figures with those of the distribution of 
short accented syllables among the same theses of the same 
senarii shows plainly the similarity in character between the two 
syllables for the purposes of verse: 

II. III. IV. V. VI. 

3i 9 45 4 246 

As will be seen, both kinds of syllables are found especially in 
those theses which in Greek were pure. More than anywhere 
else are they found in the last thesis, which in Latin also is 
invariably short. In fact, among the 553 endings of senarii in the 
Trinummus there are but 19 cases where the last thesis is not 
filled by one or the other of these two stable syllables. For 
comparison and contrast we may add a table showing the dis- 
tribution of the short final syllables of words among the theses 
of the senarii in the Trinummus : 

1 This syllable can not, of course, occur in the first thesis of the senarius, 
except in the case of a resolution. 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


46 


76 


51 


31 


18 



If, as we concluded in an earlier connection, the accented 
syllable is the centre of attention in the word, it will not appear 
strange that a syllable standing by its side, with a fixed relation 
to it and to the end of the word, and invariably of the same 
quantity, should have this quantity more clearly conceived and 
more consistently treated than is the case with other syllables of 
the word. It surely has a great advantage over the syllables 
before the accent, which stand in no such fixed relation to the 
beginning of the word and whose quantity is not always the 
same, and a still greater advantage over the final syllable, which 
is sometimes nearer and sometimes farther from the centre of 
attention, has no uniformity of quantity in the different words, 
and is, moreover, in most cases, subject, even in the same word, 
to the numerous modifications of conjugation or declension. 

V. 

With this knowledge of the characteristics common to the 
accented syllable and the post-accentual penult, we are able to 
explain several well-known peculiarities of early Latin iambic 
and trochaic verse in a more satisfactory manner than is 
generally done. 

1. When an iambic or pyrrhic word stands at the end of an 
iambic or trochaic verse in early Latin, it is hardly ever pre- 
ceded by another iambic word, or by a cretic word or one with 
a cretic ending, that is, the verse practically never ends with 
|« — | ^ - I "malum dabunt," or with — <-> — 1« - 'epistulam 
date." Almost equally rare are the corresponding endings with 
elision, like "malum accidit" and "epistulam abdidit." In the 
553 iambic senarii of the Trinummus, for example, there are but 
four endings of the former class, in which a short accented 
syllable fills the fifth thesis, and there is but a single one of the 
latter class, in which a short postaccentual penult stands in that 
place. In the 617 iambic senarii of the Phormio there are two 
examples of the former kind and one of the latter. 

Now, it is a fact that the fifth thesis of the iambic senarius (as 
well as the seventh of the iambic octonarius and the sixth of the 
trochaic septenarius) has fewer short syllables generally than any 
of the other theses. So in the 553 senarii of the Trinummus 
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only 58 of these theses are short, or less than 12 per cent of the 
total number (not counting resolutions). In the 617 senarii of 
the Phormio there are but 57 short syllables in the fifth thesis, 
a trifle over 10 per cent of the single syllables in this position. 
It is also true that the proportion of shorts in this position 
decreased as time went on, especially in tragedy. In the 98 
iambic senarii of Ennius there are 17; in the 265 of Accius there 
are but 15 short syllables in the fifth thesis. In the 118 senarii 
of Cicero there is but one, and in all of Seneca's tragedies there 
are but very few. In fact, the development went so far that the 
grammarians finally set it down as one of the rules of tragic verse, 
that the fifth thesis must always be long. 1 But the movement is 
noticeable in the iambic senarii of other classes of literature also, 
though it seems to have progressed more gradually in these. As 
against the 10 per cent and 12 per cent of short syllables found 
in the fifth thesis in Plautus, Terence and Afranius, the fragments 
of Novius have one short to 26 long syllables, the fragments of 
Laberius have four to 56, the first book of Phaedrus has 22 to 

33°- 

Whatever may have caused this slight difference in develop- 
ment between the tragic senarii and the others, in the early time 
at any rate, the time with which we are concerned, this difference 
did not exist. In the beginning, tragic and comic verse agree 
in having everywhere a smaller number of short syllables in the 
fifth thesis than in the other theses. Both conditions however, 
the early state as well as the later development, merely show that 
there must have been a considerable tendency at work to reduce 
the number of short syllables, i. e. of syllables without prominence, 
and to increase the number of long, or prominent, syllables in 
this thesis. 

If this was the case, the exclusion from the fifth thesis of both 
short accented syllables and of short syllables after the accent, 
while all other short syllables are quite freely admitted, can not 
be explained by the theory of accentual stress. For if accent 
means stress, a short accented syllable will, of course, have more 
prominence for purposes of verse, than a short final syllable or 
a short syllable before the accent, and ought therefore to be found 
in this particular position with more frequency than these other 
short syllables. But the opposite of this is true. While among 

1 Diomedes, p. 507 ; Quintilian IX, 4, III. 
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the long syllables found in this position, those with the accent are 
more numerous than the final syllables or the syllables before the 
accent, among the short syllables found in the same placethere are 
hardly any with the accent, though the other syllables just 
mentioned, the final syllables and those before the accent, are 
well represented. The figures for the senarii of the Trinummus 
are: 

LONG. SHORT. f SHORT. 



Accented 


173 


4 


2 + 


Before the accent 


66 


22 


25 


Final 


135 


31 


19- 



These peculiarities are, on the other hand, easily explained on 
the theory that the quantity of the accented syllable was more 
clearly defined in the mind of the writer than that of the other 
syllables mentioned. For if long syllables were preferred in the 
fifth thesis, the accented syllable of the word could be best relied 
on to furnish long syllables and to avoid short ones, while those 
other syllables whose quantity was less clearly defined in the 
mind, would just as naturally furnish a greater number of syllables 
whose quantity is, on closer observation, found in reality to be 
different from that which was preferred. 

Short penults after the accent would, of course, be excluded 
from the fifth thesis as well as short accented syllables, because 
their quantity was, as we saw, recognized as short with the same 
clearness as that of accented syllables. 

2. Another peculiarity of early Latin verse which is inadequately 
explained by the theory of accentual stress is that known as 
"iambic shortening" — when an iambic sequence of syllables is em- 
ployed instead of a pyrrhic sequence as a substitute for a single 
syllable in either arsis or thesis. 

The theory of stress-accent assumes that the "shortening" 
of the second of two syllables in such a sequence is brought 
about mainly by the stress of the accent on the first syllable or 
after the second syllable. But if the accent is sufficiently vigorous 
to accomplish this, it is rather strange that both pyrrhic sequences 
with the accent on the first of the two syllables, and iambic 
sequences with the accent thus placed are found without distinction 
in the arses and theses alike. Although the accent might appear 
in some parts of the verse, at first sight at least, to be a reinforce- 
ment of the ictus, and naturally to coincide with the same, it 
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surely does not, even at first sight, appear to play that part in the 
present instance, even though, according to those who believe in 
the stress-accent, this is one of the very places where the influence 
of this accent is most unmistakably shown. 

If the accent adds so much to a short syllable by way of rein- 
forcement of prominence, that this syllable is felt to be equal to a 
long syllable by its side which does not have the accent or, which 
amounts to the same thing, if the accent can centre enough effort 
upon its short syllable to neutralize the long quantity of the 
syllable by its side and make it seem no more prominent than the 
short syllable which has the accent, and if the accent can do this 
unaided by the ictus, then the accent itself clearly bestows as 
much upon its syllable in the way of prominence as unaided long 
quantity can do, and should, therefore, be recognized equally 
with length of quantity as a factor in the construction of the verse. 
But of course this is utterly out of harmony with the actual facts 
of early verse, as we found in an earlier connection, when we saw 
that the last thesis of the iambic senarius or octonarius, or of the 
trochaic septenarius, which never has a long syllable but is kept 
absolutely pure, has many more accented syllables in it than any 
of the other theses, in none of which are the circumstances so 
favorable or the efforts so great to maintain this purity. 

Unless we are to assume, then, that the accented syllable always 
had a strong stress in some parts of the verse, and never had any 
appreciable stress at all in other parts, we are compelled to 
abandon the stress-accentual explanation of "iambic shortening" 
as inconsistent with the remaining facts of the verse. This means 
that we are reduced, in making a statement about the circum- 
stances under which the second syllable of a resolution may be 
long instead of short, to saying that it is either before or after the 
ictus, which, strictly speaking, means nothing more than that 
when an iambic sequence takes the place of a pyrrhic sequence, 
it occurs either in the arsis or in the thesis. 

But we can go farther than this. Whenever two short syllables 
occupy the place usually filled by a single syllable, it is the first 
of the two shorts which has the larger share of attention and 
which stands out most clearly in the mental image. This is 
sufficiently proved, first, by the fact that when two such short 
syllables stand in the arsis, the ictus falls upon the first of the two, 
and in the second place, and especially, by the fact that it is the 
second one of the two syllables, whose quantity is neglected. 
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This being the case, it is of course but natural that those syllables 
of the word, whose quantity is most clearly denned in the mental 
image, should regularly stand in the first of the two places. 

We must, however, not forget that, though the character of the 
second of the two syllables is less distinct in consciousness than 
that of the first, the second was nevertheless invariably a short 
in the original, a fact which, as we saw in the case of the inner 
theses, which are pure in Greek iambic and trochaic verse, would 
in itself have a strong tendency to keep the quantity of this syl- 
lable in the Latin copy from being altogether neglected. While 
the first syllable of a resolution, with its unvarying brevity in 
Latin as well as in Greek, may well be compared with the last 
thesis of the iambic senarius or trochaic septenarius, the second 
of the two syllables of a resolution may be said in Latin to have 
been situated somewhat like the other theses that were pure 
in Greek but not altogether so in Latin — the second and fourth of 
the iambic senarius and the first, third and fifth of the trochaic 
septenarius. 

Still the circumstances, even in the iambic and trochaic verses 
themselves, were by far more favorable to purity for the second 
syllable of the resolution than they were for the single syllables 
in the inner theses. The latter syllables had powerful odds to 
contend against in the fact that their fellows in the outer theses, 
even in the Greek models, nowhere suffered any restrictions as to 
quantity. The tendency would then naturally be, and actually 
was, toward perpetuation of the impure single theses, inner as 
well as outer, except in the case of the one at the end of the 
verses mentioned, which never was faulty either in Latin or in 
Greek. In addition to that, these already far from unfavorable 
circumstances of the second syllable of the resolution became 
positively favorable to its purity when, by the introduction of the 
hexameter with its much stricter adherence to Greek metrical 
rules, Ennius furnished not only an object-lesson, but also a critical 
standard for the construction of pyrrhic sequences. 

Hence, while the faulty single syllables in the theses became 
permanent, so far as the republican drama was concerned, the 
faulty resolutions gradually grew less and less, and finally disap- 
peared entirely. Cicero's iambic trimeters may be taken as 
a sort of land-mark. In the inner theses his verses are more like 
the loosely constructed lines of the Latin drama than they are 
like his Greek originals, but his resolutions are all strictly com- 
posed of two short syllables. 
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With these peculiarities of development in mind, we shall be 
better able to understand a few of the phenomena incident to it. 

In the beginning, as we saw, the first syllable of a resolution 
stood on about the same level, as to quantity, with the last thesis 
of an iambic senarius or trochaic septenarius, i. e. its demand for 
a short syllable was absolute. The second part of the resolution 
was, to start with, situated very much as the rest of the inner 
theses were, i. e. it had a considerable preference for a short 
syllable, but frequently obtained a long one, especially when it 
was one of those syllables whose actual quantity was not so clearly 
defined in the mental image of the word. In the second part 
of the resolution, as well as in those inner theses occupied by 
a single syllable, actual investigation shows a much smaller pro- 
portion of metrical faults among the accented syllables than 
among the syllables in other parts of the word. A faulty post- 
accentual penult is of course, in the case of the resolution, impos- 
sible, since this penult always has the required short quantity. 

The favorite syllables for the pyrrhic sequence are then, as we 
should expect, the accented syllable for the first with the post- 
accentual penult for the second of the two syllables. 

If the first syllable of a resolution is accented and the second 
is a final, as will be the case in dissyllabic words, the chance for 
faults in the second syllable will be very great, since the final 
syllable of the word is naturally the least stable of all. But these 
faults were not easy to avoid, simply because the frequent use of 
pyrrhic words, and consequently of their iambic substitutes, could 
not be avoided without unnatural effort. In addition, there is the 
fact that in a number of much-used dissyllabic words — ego, mihi, 
sibi, tibi, ibi, ubi and many imperatives of the first, second and 
fourth conjugations — the final syllable, neither in early Latin nor 
later, even under favorable conditions, ever passed beyond the 
stage of wavering between long and short. We should not be 
surprised, therefore, when we find frequent faults of quantity in 
resolutions composed of dissyllabic words, even after such faults 
have practically disappeared in all other resolutions. 

A resolution made up of the post-accentual penult and the final 
syllable of a word would be open to the same objections as the 
resolution just mentioned. We do not find this formation, even 
in the earliest time, in words which are composed of or which end 
in three short syllables, and which thus give an opportunity of 
correctly forming the resolution without using the final syllable 
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of the word at all. If, on the other hand, two short syllables at 
the end of a word are preceded by a long syllable in the same 
word, i. e. when the word is dactylic or ends in a dactyl, there is 
no such opportunity of escaping the unstable final syllable, and 
resolutions composed of the last two syllables of this class of 
words are found to some extent in Plautus and some others of the 
early dramatists. 1 

But the resolution last mentioned must have been felt to be 
inconvenient for the reason given, that it had the unstable final 
syllable in that place which was most liable to admit a false 
quantity, and for still another, which must have been quite as 
potent for prevention as that. In the form of resolution in 
question, the prominent place — in case of an arsis, the place under 
the ictus — is filled by the post-accentual penult. Now this is a 
syllable which in no other conceivable case could or did stand 
in a prominent position in the verse or under the ictus. In this 
respect, indeed, being invariably short, it differed from every 
other syllable of the word. The slighter the weight or quantity 
of the syllables customarily employed in a given place in the 
verse, the greater is the tendency to fill the place with the post- 
accentual penult. This syllable is nowhere found singly in the 
arses, and in the theses the senarii of the Trinummus, as already 
mentioned in another connection, show the following distribution: 



II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


27 


6 


54 


1 


288 



That these various conditions, working together, should, by 
the time of Terence, have succeeded in making a resolution 
composed of the last two syllables of a dactylic word practically 
impossible, is surely quite natural. Besides, very good use could 
be made of such a word at the end of the verse, and also in the 
middle whenever the final syllable became long by position. 8 

1 The comparatively small number of resolutions constructed in this way is 
due to the fact that, apart from the end of the iambic and trochaic verses, 
dactylic words and words with dactylic endings are of rare occurrence. 

9 The explanation usually offered of the peculiarities displayed by early 
Latin iambic and trochaic verse in the treatment of words composed of, or 
ending in, a tribrach or a dactyl, though plausible at first sight, is really open 
to insuperable objections. What can the theory of accentual stress do to ex- 
plain the fact that Plautus never has the ictus on the second syllable of a 
tribrach word or ending, while he allows it on the second syllable of a dactylic 
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Such a manipulation as that just mentioned was, of course, not 
possible in any pyrrhic sequence of syllables that stood before 
the accent in a polysyllabic word. Resolutions of the latter 
kind are, therefore, necessarily found at all stages of the republican 
drama, and faulty iambic sequences are found occasionally used 
in this part of the word as long as they are found at all. Such 
resolutions do not, of course, play an important part, simply 
because the long words that make them possible are of com- 
paratively infrequent occurrence in speech. 

As to the cause of the faulty use of the iambic instead of the 
pyrrhic sequence, it simply remains in conclusion to state ex- 
plicitly what has already been implied, namely that in the 
beginning the faulty use of a long syllable in a resolution was due 
to the same conditions as the faulty use of a long syllable any- 
where in the verse, and that it was merely the result of the special 
circumstances which have been mentioned, that the faults in the 
former case disappeared earlier than they did in the latter. 

Terre Haute, Ind. J. J. SCHLICHER. 

word ? The latter case, where a long syllable with the accent is thrust into 
thesis, is surely more objectionable than the first case from the standpoint 
of the theory that the accent reinforced the quantity. 

Moreover, the scarcity of words like " tempora," with the ictus on the second 
syllable, turns from an argument for the accentual theory to an argument 
against it, when we consider that the occurrence of the same class of words 
with the ictus on the first syllable and with the last two syllables in thesis — a 
most perfect state of things according to the accentual theory — is even more 
rare. 



